could inflate or deflate. Perhaps the name-callers ars 
uncomfortable when the good scholastic marks of "The 
Brain" make their grades seem inadequate. Perhaps the 
personal life of ''The Brain" is sadly limited to a 
scholastic endeavors alone. Or both could be true. Thee 
name-callers do not appreciate the vitality of 
intelligence in our life today. "The Brain" misses 
the richness of other things in life besides high marks 
One seeks security in deriding others. The other seeks 
security in awards. Each needs to look at himself and 
reach a balance in his life perspective. Perhaps 
neither is using his mind creatively. 

Hot minds not hot rods: Fortunately, the person 
today who uses his head in creative thinking is 


its total perspective. Creative thinking means going 
beyond.the mere collecting of facts or the meager 
mimicking of the ignorance of others. Creative thinkin 
means to gather all the known facts first and then tod 
some new, imaginative and sincere thinking. It means 
stepping out in front. That's the way we grow. 

Beware that you are not misled by others who have been | 
misled by others who have been misled by others. 


roa 


“Of course, my idea of a real success would be to own a big place with 


my own swimming pool, my own tennis court, and my own drag-strip!” 
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hands in all Europe, Til- 
man, and if you let your 
enemies break them, smash finger 
by finger with a mallet as they now 
plan, then you as well as_ they 
are guilty of having destroyed that 


at HEY ARE the most wonderful 
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which God has given. .. . 

The voice became inaudible. It 
was as if the mallet were already 
pounding within his brain and the 
sculptor Tilman Riemenschneider 
was aware of nothing but this 
pounding, pounding in his head and 
the rising nausea in his stomach. 
Tilman moved to his workbench. 

A heavy perspiration had broken 

Mr. Graffam is pastor at First Congregational 


Church, Pomfret, Conn., and author of articles on 
religious art. 
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The story of t 


out on his body. He rubbed hisi 
hands together and looked down at 
them. They were beautiful hands, 
Long ago, some 69 years now, andi 
far away in his homeland Saxony, 
the neighbors had recognized that. 
“What beautiful hands your Tilmeni 
has,” they often said to his parents: 
“He will be an artist someday” 
Their prophecies came true. Som 
20 years later Tilman Riemen 
schneider had passed his examina- 
tions as a sculptor and had migrated 
to southern Germany, the center of 
woodcarving in 15th century 7. 
rope. 

At that time in Italy and else 
where artists were under the influ: 
ence of the newly-rediscovered class= 
ical art. They were carving saints 
and apostles with powerful bodies 
like young Greek gods. But Tilman. 
deeply religious and of conservativ 
peasant stock, remained in th 
Gothic tradition of his predecessors. 
concealing the body of his figures 
in great folds of cloth and confining 
expression to the faces and the 
hands. 

“He is not progressive,” some 
his rivals said, but all who viewe 
his work objectively realized that h 
was one of the great geniuses of al 
time. No one before or since has 
been able to carve faces which re 
veal so completely the depths of the 
human soul and its relationship te 
the eternal — hauntingly beautifu 
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vds of Tilman Riemenschneider 


idonnas Jost in contemplation, 
nts in an auguish of doubt and 
i= disciples in moments of 
ritual ecstasy — caught up and 
_nsported beyond this world. 
/Anyone who stood before one of 
» carvings was immediately still. 
od the hands! Those wonderful 
inds expressing everything: fear, 
eed, hate, adoration, reverence, 
trender! It was no wonder that 
on recognition immediately and 
at he was soon able to establish 
mself in Wurzburg as a well-to-do 
id respected citizen. The hands 
d had given him and hands he 
‘d created had made his fortune. 
“God gave you those hands to cre- 
) beauty, not to wield a sword 
inst the civil authorities. How 
ald you, Tilman?” Riemenschnei- 
ic heard his friend’s voice again 
rough the pounding of his brain. 
ace more he looked down at his 
nds. Yes, they had wielded a 
ord. He had joined the peasants 
'the revolt against the nobility 
because he believed their cause 
sa just one. What had they de- 
inded? Free elections, abolition 
‘the death tax which reduced 
sir widows and orphans to beg- 
rs. Were not these things to 
ich every man was entitled under 
rd? If the nobility refused to 
ant them, had not the people the 
xht to resort to force? He was not 
2 only man of high station who 


had taken the peasant’s side in the 
unsuccessful freedom revolt. 

“The authorities are dealing out 
the severest penalties for all the 
leaders of this movement, Tilman. 
But your friends have been plead- 
ing for you and it has been agreed 
that the order to break your hands 
finger by finger will be suspended 
on the condition . . .” 


“On the condition?” It was the 
first time Riemenschneider had 
spoken. 


“On the condition that you re- 
nounce the peasant’s cause and with- 
draw your support of their demands 
and ask for pardon from the author- 
ities.” 

“We wrote in our manifesto,” 
Riemenschneider answered slowly, 
“that ‘if one or several of these ar- 
ticles be contrary to the Word of 
God, we will not defend such propo- 
sitions.’ Our cause was just.” 

“But it is a lost cause now, Til- 
man.” 

“Ts that a reason for renouncing 
it?” 

“Yes, because making yourself a 
martyr for it will help no one. You 
are an artist, Tilman, whom God has 
given a unique gift—the power to 
create beauty that inspires and 
teaches men. Look at your altar at 
Creglingen. Everyone comes from 
far and near to see it. Someone has 


said that the hands of Philip hold- 


ing the Bible say more about man’s >>> 
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relation to the Word of God than 


Dr. Martin Luther could say in a 
hundred sermons. Do not let your 
enemies take away the means which 
God has given you to proclaim such 
truth.” The friend paused and 
waited for Riemenschneider to an- 
swer. The master picked up a carv- 
ing tool from his workbench and 
fingered it. 

“Perhaps it is God’s will that I 
carve no more,” he said. 

“Why would God will that?” 

“T don’t know. If we understand 
God then he is no longer God. When 
I carved those hands of Philip hold- 
ing the Bible I wanted to say that 
the Word of God is precious and 
that we should hold it fast—but that 
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Should he deny t 
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in holding it we should never los 
sight of the fact that God’s truth ‘s 
beyond our human grasping—thet: 
it is not something we can hold ia 
the palm of our hand. That is why 
those hands seem to hold and yet: 
not hold the Book. I thought thea: 
that I had said everything about our’ 
relation to God’s truth—but there is: 
something I forgot.” 

“What, Tilman?” 

“That God may want us not only! 
to hold His word in awe and rever-. 
ence but to be broken for it.” Til 
man let the carving tool slip through 
his fingers. “Perhaps now at the 
end of my life God wants me to sac 
rifice my hands—my art—my life 
for His Truth, that I may have noth-' 
ing but Him. Perhaps that is His: 
will. I don’t know.” There was a 
knock at the door. 

“Im afraid we can keep them 
waiting no longer, Tilman. What is 
your answer?” 

“IT don’t know. I don’t know.” 

The door opened and five soldiers 
entered. “Master Riemenschneider’ 
we have orders for your arrest,” the) 
captain said holding out a rope. 

Riemenschneider faced them and 
stretched out his hands. As the rope 
was tied he thought how he had 
once carved the bound hands of) 
Christ. He had conceived them calm 
and composed, expressing Christ's’ 
acceptance of his fate as coming) 
from a just God rather than vicious 


en. But Riemenschneider’s own 
Inds were tense now and shook as 
> captain knotted the cord. 

\“Remember, it is still not too 


Riemenschneider turned to his 
end, “Thank you,” he said. 

|The soldiers jerked: at the rope 
id the master followed them out. 
We know that you will do the 
tht thing, Tilman,” his friend 
illed out after him. 

“Pray that I can,” came the reply. 
‘The friend went to the studio 
Bow and watched the soldiers 
ud the master across the court- 
rd. A small crowd had gathered 
| watch in silence. The friend 
vned from the window, bent down 
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h or be tortured by his enemies? 


and picked up the carving tool that 
the master had dropped. He laid it 
beside the others on Riemenschnei- 
der’s workbench. 

“Tilman will need it tomorrow,” 
he thought. 


In the records of the city of 
Wurzburg it is recorded that in 
1525 the leaders of the peasant re- 
volt were purged and that the sculp- 
tor, Tilman Riemenschneider, hav- 
ing remained obstinate throughout 
the trial, was also punished. It is 
believed that his hands were broken, 
finger by finger, with a wooden mal- 
let, so that he was never able to 
practice his art again. VVV 


more about Tilman Riemenschneider .. . 


Some of the greatest woodcarving in the history of Christian art was done by 


1 Tilman Riemenschneider, whose name is hardly mentioned in art history books. It 
/ was not until about 25 years ago that he began to be discovered and that the few 
) examples of his work still in existence became so cherished. Three of his chief 


‘works are altars in and near Rothenburg. 


| Little is known of his life, except that he was born in Lower Saxony around 
1460, and that in 1483 he moved to southern Germany, the center of religious 
woodcarving in Europe. It is known that Riemenschneider took part in the 
) Peasant’s War of 1524, having joined the farmers-in their just demands for better 
social legislation and for freedom from ecclesiastical control. The peasants were 
defeated. It is believed that in 1525 Riemenschneider was “purged” and that his 
‘fingers were broken so he could never practice his art again. Whether the story 
is true or noi, it indicates that his art moves people to believe that it was created 


by a man with deep religious faith and a love for truth. 
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King John and other Christians. 
dedicate their church at Kusaie 


God’s call to serve 


ARY ALicE and Elden Buck are looking forward to their approaching 

trip to the South Pacific islands. For them it is a response to God’s 
ill to devote their lives to spreading Christ’s gospel of love. The Bucks 
Wl be doing educational and evangelistic work in the same island chain 
mere Mary Alice’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. Harold Hanlin, have been 
ving since 1947. Dr. Hanlin superintends the work of the Congrega- 
}nal Christian Churches in Micronesia. This first term of service for the 
icks is also Mary Alice’s answer to a request from the ruler of Kusaie, 
p island where she taught while stationed in the South Pacific with her 
rents and brother and sister. Before leaving the Pacific atolls in 1955, she 
is urged by King John, the aged ruler and also an ordained minister, to 
urn and serve his people after completing her studies in America. King 
thn died last April. In preparation for their work in the Carolinas, Elden 
id Mary Alice are finishing their studies at Phillips University in Enid, 
i:la., where they first met as students. Elden, a minister’s son, is currently 
)tudent pastor at the Congregational Church in Goltry, Okla. Mary Alice 
jd Elden sail this summer for Kusaie with their baby, Lisa Lynette. 


| Mary Alice and Elden 
‘ck with their daughter, 
isa Lynette, wearing leis 


* sent from the islands. 


bhotos supplied by Mary Alice 
‘Elden Buck and the Missions 
Council 
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When Mary Alice first 
returned from Kusaie in 
1951, she proofread the 
Kusaien translation of the 
New Testament for the 
American Bible Society. 


Mary Alice goes back to Micronesia... 


ARY ALICE’S FATHER, Dr. Harold Hanlin, was a U. S. Navy chaplait 

during World War II. While on duty in the Carolinas, he observeo 
missionary work at close range and wrote such impressive letters abow 
the opportunities for service on the islands, that the whole family wai 
ready to join him in Christian work overseas by the time the war wa 
over. Mary Alice was 14 when they reached Kusaie in 1947. They wer 
the only Americans on the island. At 16, Mary Alice was so fluent i 
Kusaien she was asked to teach in the elementary schools. In 1950 sk 
returned to the U. S. and while studying at Oklahoma City University 
proofread a Kusaien translation of the New Testament. For this unusua 
service she was given the Parshad Award by the United Christian Youth 
Movement and a scholarship by Phillips University. At Phillips she me 
Elden Buck and they were engaged before she returned to Kusaie in 195! 
for a two-year term of missionary service. Mary was then 20, the younges 
missionary of her denomination. And now she and her husband will soot 
begin their first term of service together in Kusaie. 
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This new church building at 

Lelu, Kusaie, replaces the one 
which U.S. bombs leveled during 
the war in the Pacific. 


The Bucks will live in this house 
(or a similar one) when they 
arrive at Kusaie this summer. 


we since returned from 
rlough to Micronesia, John is 
{ the Coast Guard, Ruth Ann 
senter) finished high school in 
_ay and heads for college, and 
ary Alice returns to Kusaie. 


Two of the teenagers (right) 
with whom the Bucks will be 
working. 


on headlines and sidelines . 


Yes, the Russians 
are included in 
e¢ Wy) 
one human race 


YOUNG MAN in California, after 
A reading in the January 19 is- 

sue of YOUTH our comment 
on the Japanese people, wrote to 
ask whether we included the Rus- 
sians also in our definition of the 
“one human race.” The answer is 
yes, with no ifs or buts. 

In the so-called cold war we tend 
to feel that Russia is an “enemy” 
and we have hot-war thoughts about 
her leaders and her people: They 
are strange and mysterious. They 
have a primitive culture. They are 
deceitful. They wish to rule the 
world. Their emphasis on science 
has only one purpose — to frighten 
us now and eventually to destroy us. 

In Russia similar ideas are ex- 
pressed—and applied to the leaders 
and the people of the United States. 
Thus on both sides false generaliza- 
tions are built on particular inci- 
dents, and in this cold-war atmos- 
phere the truth is perverted as it 


Dr. Wentzel is Director of Publication of The 
Christian Education Press. This is his sixth in a 
series of news comment columns. 
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By Fred D, Wentze 


was in the days of World War II. 

We would not condone or defen 
the sins of Soviet Russia. We insist 
however, that it is wrong and foo) 
ish to think of the Russians as mom 
sters. We believe that they are hu 
man beings like ourselves, ou: 
brothers in the universal family o 
God. Statesmen as well as churchl 
men ought to base their thinkin; 
and their practice on this grea: 
Christian assumption. 

Fortunately, the iron wall is no 
so solid today as it was a few year 
ago. The governments of the Unitee 
States and the Soviet Union hav: 
lately signed an agreement on cub 
tural exchanges which will alloy 
Russian people to visit our countr) 
and Americans to visit Russia. Per 
sonal association is one way to ge 
rid of our mutual fears and suspi 
cions. The more we see and talk witi 
and work with the people of Russia 
the less we will regard them a 
queer and non-human creatures. 
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|! Three Lions Photo 


DREAM has a way of ending just 
before you reach the most im- 
portant part. And _ waking 
dreams, Jane thought ruefully, are no 
better. For how many ages had she 
‘been dreaming of the moment when 
she could claim the editor’s chair in 
the basement of the Hi News? 

In her dreams the little office had 
been filled with a sort of hushed 
slory when Jane Duffy took her well- 
zarned place before the battered type- 
writer. But when the time really 
came for the great event, the little 


The Brain 


| a short story by Elisabeth Sherman 


office was jammed with noisy appli- 
cants from Journalism II all seeking 
copy jobs for next semester. 

Jane was so busy handing out trial 
assignments she didn’t have time to 
sit down in the editor’s chair. And 
anyway Wellington Spade sat there, 
complacently tilted back against the 
shelves under the high windows. His 
hat, as usual, was perched on the 
back of his head like a reporter’s in 
the movies. 

With difficulty Jane squelched the 


impulse to say something biting 
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The Brain 


about Wellington being at her desk. 
After all he seemed not to realize that 
he was usurping her place. 

“Tell you what, Janie pal,” he said 
airily when the room had cleared, 
“[ve been thinking about this news 
rag of ours. I’ve decided it needs a 
shot in the arm—something hep, hep. 
You know what I mean? Say a little 
gossip column, something like that 
maybe. And I know just the man 
for the job.” 

“You have a job already,’ Jane 
pointed out coldly, “and if bringing 
in the advertising isn’t a big enough 
job to keep you busy, Mister Spade— 
well, anyway, we don’t want a gossip 
column.” 

“Something to hop it up,” Wel- 
lington protested. “Robert was a good 
editor, but he wasn’t exactly the life 
of the party.” 

“You can say that again!” Jane 
blazed in defense of the outgoing edi- 
tor. “Robert was no party boy; he 
was editor of the paper. Robert was 
the best editor Hi News ever had, 
and if I only do half as well Pll be 
satisfied!” 

Wines que 3, “Whevairs qisie t, 
Wellington said excitedly. “You may 
do only half as well, but we might 
do twice as well. Now you take my 
idea of the gossip column—” 

“You take it,” Jane interrupted an- 
srily. “You take it and file it in the 
wastebasket. And please remember 
that I am the editor of this paper. 
Pll edit; you drum up ads. I'll take 
care of my job; you take care of 
yours.” She was a little ashamed of 
her outburst, but she couldn’t help 
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adding, “And will you kindly re 
move yourself from my chair so I ca 
go to work?” Jane stood with hanc 
on hips, emphasizing her words wt 
short decisive nods of her head. Si 
didn’t even turn when Clinton Haw 
came into the office. 

“Hi! You two at it again!” 

“Clint!” Jane welcomed him, a: 
her anger disappearing under 4: 
good-natured smile. 

But Wellington didn’t  retre: 
“Tell the little girl she better ne 
pull her rank on me!” he said, swag 
gering out of the office. 

Clint was so tall his reddish hai 
caught the afternoon sun’s raj 
through the high windows of t 
basement office. Now he gestured i 
the direction of the disappeari 
Wellington, his eyes worried. “Nc 
really having trouble with the gree 
Spade already, I hope? I’d sorta 
easy on him, Jane, if I were you.” 

“But he’s trying to tell me how t 
run the paper,’ Jane’s anger flare 
into her cheeks again. 

“IT know how Wellington is. Bu 
he’s not dumb, Janie,” Clint sai 
quietly. “Couldn’t you sorta listen t 
what he has to say—just take thi 
good suggestions?” 

“Tm laughing!” Jane was bitte: 
“Good suggestions from Wellingte: 
Spade! Let me tell you, Clintos 
Hart. If you’re going to defend hir 
youre no friend of mine.” 

Blindly Jane started to pack he 
papers into the scratched brief cas 
Robert, graduating next month, ha 
bequeathed to her with the editor’ 
job. 


_ “Jane,” Clinton pleaded, “I mean 
-it’s only for the farewell issue. By 
‘next semester, Wellington may have 
grown up or something.” 

m “Oh, Clint, that’s just it,’ Jane 
said. “It’s just because this first issue 
this last paper of the semester—is 
|so important to me. I want it to be 
‘the best yet. Don’t you see? I want 
‘Robert and Dad, real newspaper 
-men, to be proud of me!” 

| “Seems like Robert used to talk 
tabout teamwork,” Clint said  seri- 
ously. “I always thought the guy was 
‘half nuts on the subject, but maybe 
»teamwork works on a _ newspaper 
too.” 
» Jane was thoughtful all the way 
thome. She thought about Robert and 
‘what a wonderful editor he had been. 
)No wonder he had been chosen stu- 
sdent of the month; no wonder she 
| wanted the farewell issue to be spe- 
cial; no wonder that Wellington was 
jafraid she would do only half as 
ywell! 

_ Taking the brief case from Clint 
‘at her front door, Jane summed up 
her thinking. “Robert did keep the 
‘staff working together, even Jane 
/Duffy and Wellington Spade! And 
after all, Wellington is on my staff!” 
» But her philosophical attitude to- 
‘ward Wellington only lasted until 
itheir next meeting, a week later. And 
‘not because Jane didn’t try with all 
her heart. The editor-in-chief could 
work like a dream with the assistant 
‘editors, with the business manager, 
with the faculty adviser. But with 
ithe advertising manager—impossible! 
(Continued on page 16) 


Teen Times Puzzle 
By Carol and John Conner 


Across 
(1.) before-mentioned; (3) favorite trans- 
portation of teenagers; (5.) social engage- . 
ment; (7.) refresh; (8.) under the usual 


price; (10.) the world — decides the 
baseball championship of the U. S.; (11.) 
package (abbr.); (12.) exclamation; (14.) 
disk many teenagers collect; (17.) trim; 
(19.) blue slacks worn by both boys and 
girls; (20.) blemish; (21.) over; (22.) male 


child. 
Down 

(1.) digging implement; (2.) school-work 
done at night; (4.) hurried; (6.) method of 
communication much used by teenagers; 
(7.) elocutionist; (9.) hair covering for 
head; (13.) herself; (15.) persuade by argu- 
ment; (16.) party for teen-age boys and 
girls; (18.) emperor; (19.) teenagers hold 
many kinds of part-time ———_—. 

(Answers on page 30) 
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Jane had called a staff meeting in 
Dean Starr’s office for seventh period. 
During the sixth period she went 
over her editorial in the basement 
office, for what she hoped would be 
the last time. She was trying so hard 
to live up to Robert she couldn’t 
seem to be satisfied with anything 
she wrote for the editor’s box. Never- 
theless, much as she hated being in- 
terrupted, when she recognized Wel- 
lington’s footsteps in the empty hall 
outside the office, she forced a wel- 
coming smile. 

“Here I am, Doll,’ Wellington 
said, “I came to tell you that Pm 
going to throw a pineapple into the 
meeting—a bombshell. And I thought 
I'd warn you first.” 

“Youre so good to me!” Jane said 
drily. But Wellington didn’t seem to 
notice her sarcasm. He had his hat 
on the back of his curly head as usual 
but even more than the usual enthu- 
siasm sparkled in his eyes. 

“How many advertisers for the 
farewell issue do you guess I have?” 

Jane’s chin rested on her clasped 
hands. She guessed generously. 
“About 50?” 

“Hold on tight,’ Wellington ad- 
vised. “Counting all the old stand- 
bys like the Malt Shop and Your 
Florist, we have 113!” 

It was a good thing Jane was al- 
ready sitting down. “One hundred! 
Pll say that’s a pineapple! Why, 
Wellington — that —that’s wonder- 
ful!” She could hardly believe it. She 
jumped up and started toward the 
best advertising manager in the 
world. But he stopped her. 
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“But that is not the pineapple,: 
he said grinning. “You'd better hel: 
tighter this time.” Automatically Jan 
sank back into the creaking swive 
chair. “Get this,’ Wellington leang 
forward. “Every single graduatia 
student is going to be featured in tiv 
farewell issue—at least a paragrap. 
of news story on every single one.” 

Jane began to sputter. “Says wh 
Copy is my department, remember?! 

But Wellington drove righ 
through Jane’s protests. “No persona 
features—no advertisers. That’s wh 
they signed up, see. I promised their 
Feature about your chick and chili 
in the farewell issue, Mister Grocer 
Naturally, yowll want to advertis 
Neat plan?” 

“Wellington Spade, you’re a—a—. 
Jane shook her head in helpless a 
ger. 

“A brain,’ Wellington supplie 
modestly. 

“You can’t do this to me, Welling 
ton. You had no right to promis 
copy you couldn’t produce. You can 
just take all that advertising rig 
back and explain to the merchant 
what you did. And I hope you chok 
on all the humble pie you'll have t 
eat!” 

Furiously she walked ahead a 
Wellington to the dean’s office. 

Dean Starr was startled out of hi 
inner office by the hubbub that wa: 
Jane and Wellington. Wellington 
lost no time in tossing his pineappl 
and asking for support. 

“Please! Please quiet down!” Dear 
Starr said, ushering them into hi 
office. “Now, Jane, please tell me— 


Jane told him and ended her story 
decisively. “Wellington can just take 
back every bit of advertising he: got 
‘with false promises!” 

Jane looked around the crowded 
office for support. 

“Gee, Jane,” the sports editor, Tom 


Payne, spoke regretfully, “that wasn’t 


‘such a bad idea of Wellington’s.” 


The general uproar showed the staff 
‘agreed with Tom. Just who was the 


-editor of the News! 


'with this first issue. 


Dean Starr had to rap for order. 
“Jane is the editor of the paper,” he 
vsaid. “She has a tough job, especially 
And I’m sure 


‘that whatever decision she makes in 


this matter will get support from her 
staff.” 

They all started to mumble again, 
this time, “You bet, Jane” and ‘Sure 


thing, Jane.” This was more like it, 
but a far cry from a vote of confi- 
dence. 

Dean Starr held up his hand, and 
now he was glaring at Wellington. 
“You made promises in the name of 
the paper which you had no authori- 
zation to make, Wellington.” Dean 
Starr was severe. 

Wellington’s usual grin was gone. 
His hat was in his hands. Could this 
be the great Wellington Spade? “I’m 
sorry, sir. [Pm sorry, Jane. Guess I 
just wanted to make the farewell is- 
sue the greatest and I just went too 
far.” 

Apologies from Wellington Spade! 
But now the dean was talking. “And 
you, Jane, could make Wellington’s 
promises good,’ he suggested. “It 
would be a lot of work to do 100 
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feature shorts, but you could if you 
wanted to. After all, it’s up to you, 
you know.” 

Jane nodded thoughtfully. It was 
up to her. Leaving for the gym 
building after the meeting-she was 
overwhelmed with offers to do the 
features. “Ill think about it,’ she 
promised. But how could she and 
her new staff do so many in so short 
a time? 

There were some graduates who 
would make a page of copy without 
any trouble at all—those who were 
active in school, community and 
church affairs. But how about the 
quiet little Chinese-American girl for 
instance or the slow talking, easy- 
going son of the bank president? But 
perhaps, with the whole staff work- 
ing together on it— 

“We've got a quarter page spread 
with a cut of the bank on it,” Wel- 
lington urged. “We’ve got to get a 
good paragraph on Jerry Murphy. 
And Shirley Yee’s dad put in a two- 
inch ad on the Chinese Kitchen. 
We've got to come through, Jane,” 


the athletes. 
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Being a good sport in sports involves more persons than just 
Spectators, fans, 
community as a whole are all examples of either good or 
bad sportsmanship. In fact, poor sportsmanship is more often 
in evidence off the playing field than on, and more often 
after the game than during it. There is more to running a 
race than winning it, although we all like to win. See pages 
more details. 


Wellington pleaded. “Tl do Jerr; 
if you'll do Shirley.” 
Jane’s mind was suddenly made 
up. She grabbed her notebook ana 
denim jacket. “Tell Clint ’'m walk: 
ing home with Shirley Yee,” she sai 
“Tl tell Clint you walked out on 
him,” Wellington replied, winking 
“No, no,” he pretended to. duck wher 
Jane threatened to toss the dictionar® 
at him. “No kidding,” Wellingten 
said seriously, “I'll tell him you wen 
kome with Shirley. And then I! 
really try to get the story on Jerry.’ 
Jane could see that he meant it. 

“So you see,’ Jane told Clint 
walking home the next day, “ 
thought about it a lot. Just because 
Wellington is so smart-alecky some: 
times that’s no reason to let the pape: 
down.” 

And right there waiting to cross é 
busy intersection, Jane knew that a 
last she had had her moment of glor 
—the one she had dreamed abo 
when she took the editor’s chair. 

LAAs 
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coaches, and the 


parents, 
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at work in the church . . 


Are you 
clicking— 
or cliquing ? 


os —<_ - rt." 


By Robert Knowles 
aN you're clicking!” is an one who is “in” is all right, and 


exclamation sometimes used everyone else is all wrong. “You 
to indicate admiration or can’t belong unless we say so, be- 
approval. Things go along smoothly; cause we’re exclusive, you see!” 
all plans fall into place; and there Exclusiveness is a word that does 
is a definite forward thrust. An idea not go well with Christian fellow- 
“clicks,” a team begins to “click,” ship, particularly when the exclu- 
and progress results. siveness is of the selfish or arrogant 
To “click” is one thing, however, kind that tends to characterize a 
-and a “clique” is something else. clique. Look closely at your youth 
The latter is something that plagues fellowship. Is it run by a small 
‘too many groups and organizations, clique at the center of things? Is it 
‘because even though things seem to made up of several competing 
: be under control, the ponirol rests in cliques? Is it a clique entirely by 
the hands of a small circle made up itself? If the answer is “Yes” 
‘of ego-centric “wheels.” It doesn’t any of these, it is time for a re- 
‘take long before “ego-centrifugal evaluation of the purposes of your 
force” begins to make itself felt. fellowship. 
‘Gradually people on the fringes of The sound of “cliquing” will not 
activity begin to drop off; soon be heard in a fellowship based on 
others are forced out to the eilpe un- love and understanding, where mu- 
til eventually all there is left is just tual respect and equal opportunity 
the sound of “clique, clique, clique.” for creative participation exist. It 
Another term for clique might be takes some conscious effort on the 
“mutual admiration society.” Any- part of each member to help form 
this kind of fellowship, but that, 


Mr. Knowles is Secretary of Junior High Work after all, 1S what Christianity 1S all 


of the Division of Christian Education “(Congre- about. VVV 
* gational Christian Churches) . 
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Don 


ON attended Sunday chure4 

Wes | 1) school and church rather reg} 
 —ses ularly for a number of years 
.. h _ d _ He was the only member of his far} 
RL TChe Me ily who did. At the age of 12 hj 

— — started because some of the boys sii) 
: knew in school went. 


many had gone to church the daq 
before. Don had been one of th} 


was another reason he began to gq 


"By Carl J. Scherzer 


regularly. 

After he started, he liked to gay 
He even attended confirmation ini 
struction. That was the first timed 
he felt terribly ashamed. He was ai 
home when the minister called ana 
told his mother that he should be 
baptized. Mom wasn’t interested, a4 
least she said she wasn’t. She didn’: 
know if she had ever been baptized 
but she said, “Go ahead and baptize 
him if you want to, I don’t care.” 

So the minister baptized Don it 
the church after confirmation inj 
struction the next Saturday morn) 
ing. Don noticed that on the cer) 
tificate there were lines for witnesses 
to sign, but there were no names on 
his certificate. 

When he was about 16 Don sud 
denly quit coming to church school) 
Evidently the minister noticed it, fou 
he met Don as he was walking| 
home from school one day and in: 
vited him into his study at the 
church. | 


_ you can help him... 


After talking a few minutes, Don 
‘heard himself saying, “I hate to say 
this, but I’m ashamed . . . that’s why 
: quit coming.” 

_ “Ts that so?” the minister asked 
kindly. “Do you trust me enough 
to tell me why you’re ashamed?” 

“It’s Mom,” Don said honestly. 
“IT guess you’ve heard talk about 
her.” 

“Yes,” the minister said. “I know 
your mother. She’s had to work to 
support you and your brother. I 
wish she’d come to church, but if 
she won’t that doesn’t mean that you 
hhave to stay away.” 

“It’s not ’cause she won’t come 
that I quit,” he responded. “It’s 
‘cause I’m ashamed of her . . . the 
‘men she goes out with. Kids tell me 
my brother’s dad is not my dad and 
‘I know it’s true ’cause my dad ran 
away before he was born. I can’t 
bring any kid into our house .. . 
with Mom drinking beer with some 
man [ don’t know. I think I should 
run away.” 

_ So, that’s Don’s problem and it’s 
a real one. Unfortunately, it’s a 
problem quite a few teenagers face. 
The minister had heard talk about 
Don’s mother, too, and it wasn’t 
nice. At 16, Don was deeply con- 
scious of it and terribly ashamed. 
Teenagers can be terribly cruel and 
some of them actually thought it was 
funny to ridicule Don’s “old wo- 
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man. 


Dr. Scherzer is chaplain at the Protestant Dea- 
2oness Hospital, Evansville, Ind. 


Don was lonely. At the very time 
he needed friends, he had none. 
Couldn’t others befriend him for 
what he was rather than shun him 
for what his mother was? 

While some teenagers are 
ashamed of their parents because 
they are old-fashioned, Don would 
lave given anything he had if it 
would have made his mother old- 
fashioned. 

It is fortunate for Don that the 
minister took an interest in him, 
In the conversation that afternoon, 
Don agreed that his mother had a 
hard life. With very little education 
she had to work in a factory after 
his father deserted her. About the 
only amusement she knew was beer 
and men. Don had plenty of reason 
to be ashamed of her, but she had 
managed to raise him. 

Before the conversation ended, 
Don agreed to come back to church 
school. He admitted that none of 
the kids there ridiculed him or 
looked down their noses at him. 

At the same time the minister 
confessed, “I really haven’t done as 
much about this as I should. We 
blame Mom for the way she lives 
while we haven’t tried hard enough 
to offer her anything better. We 
have two fine Christian women in 
our church. If you will agree, I'll 
confide in them. I know they will 
take an interest in your mom and 
try to help her. Agreed?” 

“Avreed,” Don said, smiling for 


the first time. A A A 
2\ 


It takes all kinds to make a 
youth group. You'll recognize 
friends (but not yourself, we 
hope) in this cartoon feature 
by Rev. Jim McLean, who 
teaches at Centenary College 
of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. 
These cartoons originally ap- 
peared in Friends, a youth 
publication of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, and 
are reprinted here by per- 
mission. 


ELMER EGO is a game 
hog. He’s the guy who 
always wants to be “it’’ 

during play time. 


va) 


MORTON MONOTONE is 
the character who suggests 
the same hymn week after 
week after week. 


DANIEL DISTRACTOR 
| won't take time to make 
constructive contributions, 
so he gets attention by 
gum-popping and 
chair-rattling. 


MARTHA 
MOTOR-MOUTH usually 
has little to say until 
somebody else tries to 
talk; then she has a dozen 
ideas to get off her mind. 
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A youth forum... 


How important should victory be to an athletic team? 


When an athlete goes out on the field or floor to compete in a gam 
or race, what should be his most important goal? Should he be sc 
thoroughly driven and trained to win that he will cheat or hurt othe: 
in his effort to win? Should he be most concerned about playing faiti 
and doing his best? What if being fair and square means losing ¢ 
victory? Is there anything wrong in wanting to win? Should sports4 
manship or championship be the goal of an athlete? Does being a Chris4 
tian say anything to an athlete, or to a cheerleader, or to a spectator: 
Here are some answers by young people of the two fellowships of tha 
United Church of Christ: 


Mary Ann Layton of Fairborn, O., writes: 


I think that good sportsmanship and fair play shoulc 
be more important to a team than winning a game. [c 
much rather see a team be good sports and abide by tha 
rules even if they lose, than see a team be bad sport 
and win. 


Charles Thompson, Hartford, Conn.: 


Victory should be important to a team if it is securec 
in the right spirit. Most schools start their games off 
with a small prayer; this spirit should stay with them 
throughout the game. Of course, all teams love to win’ 
but how they win is what counts. The little poke in the 
ribs by the basketball player is one case. When we 
make our little slips, let’s remember it’s our dirty play 
that gives our school the bad name. 


Janice Smith of Lexington, N. C.: 


Usually the first thing I think of when someone men- 
tions a ball game or another sport of this type is “Whe 
won?” But really it’s not who won the game, it’s how 
it was played and what the players got out of it. I think 
victory is important though, because it gives the team 
eens to strive for and develops a mutual goal for 
them. 
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Penny Riede, Antioch, Calif.: 


Victory isn’t always recorded on the scoreboard. Al- 
though winning has a psychological bearing on future 
games, no team member, coach, or spectator can com- 
plain if the members individually perform at their best, 
yet work as a team, keep up their spirit, and display 
good sportsmanship. We all enjoy winning, but more 
important are the fine points of sportsmanship. 


Phil Jackson of Cleveland, O.: 


Victory should be the most important object to a high 
school athletic team. If a basketball team, for instance, 
doesn’t go out on the floor to win, just what are they 
going out there for? Winning, however, is not more 
important than learning to strive with others or learn- 
ing mental and physical self-discipline. Unfair tactics 
spoil the real value of sports—which is not just winning. 


Nancy Rosevear of Alexandria, Pa.: 


Victory should be important to an athletic team, but 
not so important that the real spirit of the game is lost. 
There are a lot of things more important than winning 
—and one is how you win. Those of us who participate 
in sports know how it feels to have the coach say, “It 
was a good game!” That applies to winning or losing. 
Remember the other has high hopes of winning too! 


Donald Miller, Wooster, O.: 


Everyone likes to win. It is important to the team 
and important to the individual what kind of perform- 
ance is put forth. But when victory means everything, 
all sportsmanship is lost in the battle. The good feeling 
of meeting a bunch of swell guys and having a good 
game is lost. The victory, of course, is important. But 
the meeting and friendliness of others will be remem- 
bered much longer than the victory itself. 


Valerie Weiss of Philadelphia, Pa.: 

I think victory should be important to an athletic 
team. It is a goal which any team should be proud to 
achieve. But this goal shouldn’t be achieved before the 
team achieves another very important goal which is 
often forgotten—sportsmanship. 
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from a steady 


QuEsTION: One problem has been 
troubling me for a long time. I’ve 
been going with a boy for a little 
over six months. He is a good stu- 
dent in school, goes to my church, 
has nice manners and gets along 
well with others, including my par- 
ents. He has a very good reputation 
around town. We are both juniors 
in the same high school. 

At first when we were going 
around together, I thought I liked 
him very much. Perhaps I did, but 
my devotion and interest have 
cooled considerably. I now realize 
that I do not love him as much as 
I once felt I did. 

I also feel that [ am missing much 
of the fun of my school years by 
being with one person too much. I 
don’t have an opportunity to make 
other friends. 

How can I break up with this boy 
(for a while, at least) without hurt- 
ing his feelings? I do like him and 


wouldn’t want to do anything to - 
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How to make 


a clean break 


spoil the rest of his high schee 
years. Then, too, I would like us t 
continue on a friendly basis. Thi 
is especially necessary because w 
will run into each other often. 

ANSWER: Bless your heart for try 
ing to understand how the other per 
son might feel in this situation 
With this kind of insight, you will 
undoubtedly be able to handle thi 
problem very sensibly and tactfully 

Perhaps by now your friendshi 
has begun to reach the point wher: 
it is marred by quarrels and bicker 
ing. If this is the case, there shoul: 
definitely be a clean break—or a 
least a vacation. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea to jus 
be busier with other things an 
other friends? You said in you 
letter that you were concerned be 
cause you seemed to have lost cor 
tact with others. This then, is a leg: 
timate excuse for seeing less of thi 
one particular friend. | 

You can do this gradually enoug: 


2 


® a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


@ a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 

' 

hat the boy will not feel hurt. It is 

sot necessary to put him immedi- 
ately out of sight and mind. He 
night find a few months’ vacation 

‘rom close ties with you is very 

'velcome to him too. 

' Meanwhile, be very careful not to 

liscuss this matter with your other 

riends. Then you will tempt none 

‘f them to make gossip which could 

iurt the boy very deeply. How you 

hink and feel is your own private 
ffair, but if you feel that you must 
alk this out, choose a listener not 

4 your own age group. 

|The more boys you get to know 

or short periods of time at this 

age of your life, the better you 

“Il be equipped to make a wise 

hoice of a life partner later. 

You may even come back to this 

oy when you are both older and 

1ore mature. But at any rate, you 
an certainly continue to be pleasant 
equaintances who understand and 

spect each other. vVVV 

‘Copyright 1953. All rights reserved.) 


“Strange thing with Alfred. .. . 
First we involved him in Youth 
Fellowship, then we involved him 
in Men’s Brotherhood, then we in- 
volved him in Sunday school visi- 
tation. . . . Finally we involved 
po? 


him right out of the church! 
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Hits Popular Songs 
as ''Glorifying Vulgarity" 


Suggesting that the current trend 
in popular music is not “encourag- 
ing,” an Episcopal clergyman said 
that some popular lyrics are as “de- 
grading as smut in comics.” In the 
pages of his parish publication, the 
Very Rev. Allen W. Brown, dean of 
the Cathedral of All Saints’ in Al- 
bany, N. Y., asked that the listening 
public become aware of the trend 
toward coarseness in a number of 
popular tunes. “If you don’t like to 
hear vulgarity glorified, when your 
favorite disc jockey treats you to 
such a number, call the station and 
speak your mind. The dean made 
it clear that he did not condemn all 
popular lyrics. “Many have whole- 
some tunes and lyrics,” he said. 


Mixed Marriages More 
Common Among Catholics 


Mixed marriages are most com- 
mon among Roman Catholics. How- 
ever, 94 per cent of American mar- 
ried couples are of the same relig- 
ious faith, according to the latest re- 
port from the U. S. Census Bureau. 
Based on a sample survey conducted 
among 395,000 households in 330 
sample areas across the country, es- 
timates show that only six per cent 
of married couples reported that 
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they were of different religioa 
eroups or that one partner had “ny 
religion.” Figures suggest a “mak 
role of religious affiliation or prefer 
ence in the selection of marriag: 
partners,” but “it is not possible. 
the Bureau said, “to distinguis: 
those cases in which one partr 
changed to conform to another.” 


Announce Winners 
in Hymn-Writing Contest 


Two Congregational Christian 
were among the top four winners 
the annual hymn-writing project 
sponsored jointly by the Hymn Sc 
ciety of America and the Unite: 
Christian Youth Movement. 

Miss Barbara J. Owen, ministe 
of music at the First Congregationa 
Church, Portland, Conn., is the firs 
person to have two songs selecte 
for publication, one in 1957 and ar 
other in 1958. Her current hym: 
is “Faith for Our Times,” 
tune of “Quebec.” Edgerton Gran 
a Congregational Christian autho 
from Scotch Plains, N. J., wa 
named a winner for his selectiow 
“O Lord, We See Thy Glory.” 

This brings to 14 the number « 
youth hymns published over a fou: 
year period. The contest for wri’ 
ers under 30, is designed to “bui 
up the body of hymns transmitti 
the gospel to youth.” 


Called Its ‘Will to Serve" 


| 
America's "Secret Power" 
| 


_ America’s “secret power” is its 
people’s “will to serve.” This was 
the observation of Prof. Marcus 
Bach, school of religion of lowa 
State University, speaking recently 
in Chicago. Dr. Bach urged that we 
*“Tecognize this as a priceless Chris- 
tian and American distinction. . . 
We have been trying to beat Rus- 
sia,” he said, “on her own terms, 
which are force and fear, rather 
-han on our terms, which are faith 
and freedom . . . compassion to 
mankind, brotherhood among peo- 
dle of goodwill.” 

Dr. Bach stated that Russia is 
challenging us in the spiritual as 
well as the scientific field. “A na- 
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tion without God is daring us to 
demonstrate a higher morality than 
theirs and is demanding evidence 
that our ethics are superior to hers.” 

“We will also have to prove,” Dr. 
Bach said, “that our will to serve is 
as genuine and as selfless as we say 
it is.” 


Congress Gets Proposal 
for Peace Prayer Day 


A joint Congressional resolution 
has asked that April 22 be marked 
for an annual “National Prayer for 
Peace Day.” Rep. Harold R. Collier 
(R.-Ill.) introduced the bill com- 
memorating the formal end of 
World War II when a peace treaty 
was signed with Japan on April 22, 


1951. 


Robert Shaw, a polio 
victim who will be 
graduated from Central 
High School in Little 
Rock, Ark., “attends” 
classes through the aid of 
a two-way communicatiens 
system provided by a local 
church. He saw his 
teacher (left) for the first 
time when he visited the 
school to speak on behalf 
of the March of Dimes 
appeal. He ranks 20th in 
a class of 700. 


RNS Photo 
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Two new gifts totalling $8000 
have been received for the Protes- 
tant Pavilion at the Brussels World’s 


Fair. “But we are far short of our 
$100,000 goal here in the United 
States,” says Mrs. T. O. Wedel, 
Washington, D. C., co-chairman of 
the U. S. Section of the Interna- 
tional Christian Committee. 

“We must give the Belgian Prot- 
estants evidence of our gratitude for 
their courage in this undertaking,” 
Mrs. Wedel, national president of 
the United Church Women, says. 

The Protestant Pavilion at the 
Brussels World’s Fair was initiated 
by a group of Belgian Protestants 
under the leadership of Pastor 
Pieter Fagel of Brussels. The mod- 
ern building at the fair will house 
an ecumenical exhibit and will later 
be used as an interdenominational 
meeting center after the fair is over. 

The project has the approval of 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. Inquiries and 
gifts may be sent to: Brussels Prot- 


Answers to Puzzle on Page. I5 


Across 
(1.) such; (3.) car; (5.) date; (7.) renew; (8) 
low; (10.) series; (11.) pkg.; (12.) eh; (14.) rec- 
ord; (17.) neat; (19.) jeans; (20.) scar; (21.) 
oer; (22.) son. 
Down 
(1.) spade; (2.) homework; (4.) ran; (6.) tele- 
phone; (7.) reader; (9.) wig; (13.) her; (15.) rea- 
son; (16.) dance; (18.) tsar; (19.) jobs. 
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estant Pavilion, Room 1005, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥! 
Checks for this purpose should bs 
made out to “Friends of the Worid 
Council of Churches” but cleariy 
marked “For Protestant Pavilion.’ 

See the December 8, 1957, issu 
of YoUTH magazine for more ce 


tails. 
* * x 


The Great Challenge shovid 
prove to be an important series 0 
one-hour symposium-discussions by 
leading experts on the vital issue 
raised by the recent events in the 
world. The Great Challenge will bi 
broadcast on Sundays from Ney 
York from 5 to 6 p. m. EST on thr 
CBS Television network and on th 
CBS Radio network later in th 
week. Consult your newspaper fo: 
broadcast time. 

Beginning on Sunday, February 
23, and running every Sunday fo: 
seven weeks, the program will fea 
ture the following topics: “Edueai 
tion for What?” “The Role of th 
Scientist in America’s Future, 
“How Strong Is Our Economy ?? 
“Human Relations,” “Governmen 
and the Democratic Process,” “Fou 
eign Relations,” and “What Belief 
Sustain the Western World?” 

The aim of the series is to stimu 
late a clash of ideas among expert’ 
in education, science, economics 
government, and human relation 
leading to proposed steps to be take 
to meet the great challenge of th 
free world today. 


deadquarters for the national conference on Christian 
education in August will be located in this building at Purdue University. 


For Youth at Purdue: Parlor Pow-wows 


OME 5000 persons are expected from both sides of the United Church of 
J Christ when delegates begin arriving on the Purdue University campus 
Lafayette, Ind.) for the National Conference on Christian Education. The 
lates are August 19-22, 1958. Full registration fees stand at $35 for ten 
aeals and four nights. 
_ The national youth cabinets of both the Pilgrim Fellowship and of the 
Jouth Fellowship have set a joint target goal of 500 young persons. Youth 
‘elegates to this conference must be at least 15 years of age and have 
pecial responsibility in the local church’s youth or Christian education 
em 

_ Although a majority of the delegates to the “Purdue Conference” will 
e adults, there will be activities of interest and help to all young delegates. 
n the mornings there will be special study groups designed for young 
eople. 
_ Afternoon sessions for youth will provide back-home program lifts, while 
ate evening “parlor pow-wows” will give teens a chance to talk informally 
ith outstanding personalities attending the conference. Other youth 
vents are being aed. too. 
For further information and application blanks, write to the National 
onference Committee, Room 215, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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A prayer for our church 


] THANK THEE, dear God, for my 
church, for the richness it ha 
brought to my life. a | 

I thank thee that it has helped me t 
think through my faith and establish mu 
beliefs to guide me in the living of thes 
thrilling but confusing days. - 

Help me to be a good member of mi 
church, sharing in the jobs to be donq 
making warm and real the fellowshi 
which binds us together. Deepen in im 
an understanding that I am a part ¢ 
the Church; that we who share in th: 
fellowship are the Church. 

Be with our pastor. Bless him ani 
make him strong for the many duti 
which he carries, the confidences k 
holds for our people. Help him in h 
moments of need. 

Be with all who fill posts of leadershii 
and responsibility in our church. Maj 
they carry their tasks humbly. Help 1 
all to work together gladly as we shan 
the tasks of our church, knowing that w 
are serving thee. 

Bring us in closer fellowship with aj 
who are a part of the churches of ov 
community, our country, and our world 
Help us to see that what we share i 
common is more important than thos 
things which separate us. 

Help us to know that our church 
thy Church, the body of Christ. We aw 
glad that we can be a part of this fe 
lowship for which Christ gave his lif 
Amen. 


Reprinted by permission from Youth at Prayer, pu 
lished by The Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn., 1958. 


